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ABSTRACT 

The document discussed the political ^realities facing 
American Indian communities as these communities move toward Indian 
control of quality education. The experiences with the Pine Point 
school suggested the 2 major functions of an experimental community 
school were: (1) to show methods for improving education; and (2) to 
demonstrate how to put together the resources to establish and 
nourish a program • The first function demanded educational 
resourcefulness and the second demanded political resourcefulness* 
The political dimensiOii is usually unrecognized and underestimated^ 
causing Indian communities to be badly served by schools almost all 
the time and making them politically dispossessed and relatively 
powerless. The document covered: (1) rhe history of the Pine Point 
Experimental Community School and problems encountered; (2) the legal 
argument for tribal recognition as political entity; and (3) 
re-emphasis on the political dimensions involved in alternative 
programs for Indian students with considerations for organizers of 
such demonstration programs* (FF) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In a day when nan is supposedly more educated than 
he has ever been before, he seems to be finding it more 
difficult to live in harmony v;ith his fellov/ nian» Maybe 
this paradoxical situation suggests that there are seg- 
ments of his education which have been neglected. Man's 
inability to perceive his fellow man as a person v;ho has 
similar feelings, inclinations, hopes, and responsibili tic 
has created a society that is faced v/ith segmentation and 
confrontation. 

As education has functioned in the past, much time 
has been devoted to the school's role in assisting the 
child to reach his own individual potential, specifically 

ture that speaks about individualization. At the sr.mo tim 
there are assumptions about the s^^'-vsal's r-^le irj xl^i.. 
- '^>ci - i.i/ -ixi of thej C.ni.id.-* Ye^t, t;"]^6- ii: consideirSii)!^-: 
evidence -^o^ ■tr-:iggest ^af '.£;f;.uc^i..tion. inclading the E:a±i.ccji 
and the teachers, has been responsible for a dysfunctional 
socialization. During the latter 1960*s, this statement 
was made relevant to Indinn country. Basically, Indian 
communities said, the non-Indian education system was at 
fault for the failure of Indian students to make it 
through that system* 

In many Indian communities^ Indian people were 
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demanding ^'Indian community control" or "Indian control of 

Indian education". There v;as substantial ground for this 

exigency • In 1969, the Special Senate Subcomraittee on 

Indian Education recommended that the United States set 

as a national goal the achievement of: * 

Maximum Indian participation in the development 
of exemplary education programs for (a) Federal 
Indian schools; (b) public schools with Indian 
populations; and (c) model schools^ to meet both 
social and educational goals • . • . 

The follov/inri; year, President Nixon declared: 

"We beliove every Indian community wishing to do 2 
so should be able to control its Indian schools," 

The movement for Indian control in education has 
talren many different forms • Some communitieES have en- 
tered into contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs by 
vAich the comGnunii:y operc tres a school or school programs • 
Other communities have w^orriced tliroufth the .state school 
system to gain c-:>ntrol c:Z tihieir schools or school pro - 
grams. And still other '3:a)iiimunities are .'^2_l:::iing the 
advantages and disadvantages of alternative courses of 
action. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the polit- 
ical realities v;hich face Indian communities as they begin 
to move toward transforming the rhetoric of "Indian control" 

Indian Education: A National Trag;edy — A National . 
Challenp ^e ; D c cuiaent number 9i--501 , 91st Co ngr e s s, First 
Session, p. 106* 

2 ■ 
Message of the President of the United States^ July 8, 

1970, House Document No. 91-553, 91st Congress, Second 

Session, p. 5* 
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into the realit;^ of quality education. 

I know it's popular to say that the education of 
children should be above politics. I also know that other 
papers at this symposium are directly devoted to legal 
and political issues at the national level. 

Despite knov/ing this, I feel confident about the 
direction of this paper. The education of Indian children 
has never been above politics. Schools have been and 
usually still are one of the chief instruments of doaina- 
tion used by the society-~at-large . More and more I have 
come to believe that schools are not removed from politics 
for any child in this country. But so far •■s ^ndian chil- 
dren are ccncerned, there is just no question -emaining 
about this po intt 

More and more I have come to believe tha'c people 
who argue that sch.0Qls are not political institutions do 
not follow school board elections, att-end meetings, 
and probably have never tried to bring substantial changes 
to a school. 

^nd the politization is a local as v;ell as a national 
matter. Concern for the national issues is important and 
necessary. The national issues, however, affect local 
communities and the- individual human beings in them. V/e 
cannot forget this fact — for either education or politics. 

If you believed literally in what most educational 
theorists say and write, you might end up thinking that 
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the problem in running a demonstration program for Indian 
students is a matter of getting together a coherent Get 
of ideas about schooling and operating on the basis of 
those ideas* If you believe in the current v/r.ys in v;hich 
most schools seem to be administered^ you might end up 
thinking that it makes no difference whatever which set 
of ideas about schooling apply so long as the bills are 
paid and no one influential is offended by the demonstra- 
tion program. 

Both o. thes-: perspectives are limited and limited 
to the extent", that they do not serve the developmciiit of 
a demons tratxon program. The experiences v/ith th^e Pine 
Point School suggesi; to ne that a demons tral-ion pr ^ram 

has at 1 ep-TTT -::wo ms^.rj'n-r' f: ^r^. tions: first 5 t^ demon::"""" '.'e 

idea.3 in operation lor ii:r.i: r;--- ^ schooling, and second^ . 
demons tr::i;ing hov/ to put together the resources to 
establish and nourish a school program. The first func- 
tion demands educational resourcefulness; the second 
demands political resourcefulness. 

My argument in this paper is that both kinds of 
resourcefulness are necessary, but that the p olitical • 
dimension is the one which is usually unrecognized and 
underestimated ^ As one reads the discussion of this 
demonstration project, note the number of times reference 
is made to some aspect of the political dimension. I 
will draw from the Pine Point School for my examples, but 
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v;ill try to extend those examples into other settings, too. 

Basic to this argument are tv;o other points: first, 
that Indian coiuinunities are badly served by schools almost 
all the time.- Secondly, Indian coiamu nifties are politically 
dispossesed and therefore relatively pov;erless. I assume 
that no special pleading of these points are required here* 

The T)resent program at Pine Point started in July of 
197G* T; : initiative for a iiew prosrr-m came v;hen a state- 
v/ide pla;.] Cor the consolidati.r.n of :-chool districts 
affected t'rufa community. Irrcirrisi ons of this law included 
closing £::)-ealled common /■chc.l districts — those not opera- 
ting a hlr:h school: — and c:liL •:ri2i- ti.:.:.^ v;ith an existing 
iistri^t v:tz:c.h did operar:.e a nigh school. 

To ffly knowledge the issues af thg gpecial political 
status of reservations and the snecial needs o f Indian 
students v/ere never raised during the development of vhis 
legislation and the enforcement policies for the bill* 
That may have been a critical political failure in itself, 
but that is another large story. 

Pine Point .had operated as a common school district 
for many years before the consolidation issue surfaced. 
Thus, the claim that reservation communities have no 
experience with running their own school affairs is simply 
wrong — certainly so far as Pine Point is concerned* 

Accordingly, the organization of the following dis- 
cussion is; 
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First, a history and developmentr.! chronicle of the 
Pine Point Experimenta]. Community SmiooI and the variety 
of problems encountered; 

Second, the legal argument for a tr: be to be recog« 
nized as an entity; and, 

Third, re-emphasis on the political dij^iensions in 
attempting to carry on an alternative program for Indian 
students with generalized reactions on v;hat organizers 
for demonstration programs need to consider. 



HlbTOHY AND CIIHOKICLE 



The Pine }?oint Elementory School is located in the 
village of Ponsford, Minnesota, in the southeast corner 
of the V/'hite Earth Indian Reservation^ Trade centers 
for the area are Park Hapids ^ 20 miles- southeast, o.nd 
Det.roit Lakes, 50 miles southv/est. 

This area of the state is well knovm for its natural 
beauty* The magnificent Itasca State Park is located 
iFxinediately to the east of the reserv'j tion. Both Park 
Rapids and Detroit Lakes are renov/ned as tourism centers. 
In fact, a large part of the economic base of the area 
is tourist-orientede 

In the midst of the natural beauty many residents 
suffer g:reatly« Of all persons v;ho suffer from economic 
depriVvation, the Indian people suffer most deeply since 
their plight is compounded by racial attitudes and a 
history of social and educational programs that have 
failed to meet the needs to v/hich they v/ere presixmably 
addressed, 

Becker County, within which the Pine Point sector 
of the reservation is located^ usually ranks at or near 
the bottom of Minnesota counties listed by per capita 
income. Conversely it ranks near the top in percentage 
of residents dependent upon forms of public welfare. An 
estimated 70% of persons living in the Pine Point area 
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have annual Tamily incoines below 1?5,600; 905^ of heads of 
households have incojries below $5,000* Pine Point has an 
average yearly income of $62A- per person^ 

Unemployment and underemployment are chronic among 
heads of households; opportunities for* empToyment of 
youth are non-existent* 

Pine Point exists in geographical, economic, and 
socio.l isolation* The community is dominated by problems 
of poverty; the probleras of poverty are inextricably 
linked to and compounded , by problems of race. An infer-- 
ence may be drawn, v;hich is, these problems may well pro- 
duce a culture in v;hich healthy "identity" is almost 
impossible to attain* Further, the results produce a 
scene in v;hich too many human beings at best waste them- 
selves, and, at v;orst, destroy themselves. 

The objectives dravm for this project were designed 
to fit the needs of the community, the initial phase of 
the project being the school, for the community of Pine 
Point is in existence because of one thing* ^ . the school * 

The community of Pine Point decided that changes in 
the school program were in order, beginning in the yeax 
of 1958. One of the earliest steps taken was to hire a . 
Chippewa from Pine Point as the principal of the school* 
Throughout the school year of 1968-69 several meetings 
were held to generate community involvement in the school 
and participation in similar activities. Many of the 
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activities v/hich v;ere carried out were, perhaps, simple 
in comparison to other school districts. These activities 
included" staff meetings v/ith parents, discussions, and 
movies about the^ culture of thf^ Indian people of the 
United States. More than any other thing, what was 
occurring v/as that the Indian parents" of the community 
were becoming actively involved in the various facets of 
the 53chool pro[j;ram, a rv^re thing among Indian conmimities. 
The response from the x^esidents v;as encouraging to the 
school administration and even more encouraging to the 
parents themselves. This was a new experience for them . 
and they continued their attendance at meetings and pro- 
grams. 

In October of 1%^ meet.vri^gs xerQ initiated with the 
neighboring school district, Park Rapids. At that; time 
Districts 25 (Pine Point) and 309 (Park Hapids) v/ere inde- 
pendent of each other with District 25 purchasing high 
school services for its children from District 509* Present 
were staff members of the Park Rapids school and parents 
of the Pine Point communitj''. The intent of the meetings 
v/as to establish a dialogue between the community and the 
Park Rapids staff, and suggest guidelines for the issues 
of school attendance, school performance, and dropouts 
in particular^ since the dropout rate was 78% over a ten- 
year period. A representative number of Park Rapids 
teachers v/as in attendance and it v/as an excellent oppor- 
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tunity for developing further group meetings. It; v/as 
suggested that the staff of I^ark Kapids take the initia- 
tive in organizing future meetings; hov/ever, nothing 
ever jjiaterialized « 

At this same point in time, the Minnesota Indian 
EduCcr.tion Coirjiiittoe was in the process of diGCUs.sing x^os- 
sible alternative solutions for problems facing Indian 
students in the state; ic^ej*^^ dropoubs, lov.^ achievement, 
absenteeism. At an earlier date^ the Minnesota Indian 
Education Committee had met at Pine Point and hac. t^one 
over some of the same issues v/ith the parents of the 
community. The Committee had cautioned the community 
residents against making aiiy radical moves concerning the 
educational systenjs sex^ving the Pine Point students- The 
chairman of the committee stated, *^^sking the children to 
stay in a reservation or Indian populated school (Pine 
Point) might place an additional burden on the childrc"-' 
by lengthening the period of time that it takes to learn 
to function in modern society.'* Additionally, the Direc- 
tor of Indian Education in Minnesota was concerned that 
any alternatives Pine Point Bright consider be thoroughly 
examined* 

The alternative the community v;as considering was 
to establish a school program similar in nature to the 
■Rough Rock Demonstration School • The Board of Education 
of Pine Point was convinced this was the direction to 
take and Instructed the school pri:acipal to conduct a 



study of the concepts of experimental educational programs 

In retrospect, in May of 1969 > Seuben Rock, an elder 
in the co^-' x member of the Pine Point School 

Board', i ine Point v;as raovinf^; -^^dn community 

status with the development of the new housing project 
and v;as concerned that the Fine Point School was to be 
abandoned just when improvements were developing in the 
local community.- 

On November 5i 1969 1 5in article appeared in the 
"Detroit Lakes Tribune" entitled, "Giant Hill Levy Seen 
for Pine Point; Consolidation Probable." (The 196? State 
Legislature passed a law that common school districts, 
e.f^ > , Pine Point, must consolidate with graded secondary 
school districts by 19710 It v;ac the opinion of many 
that the state was encouraging the consolidation of the 
Pine Point School district, which, in effect, v/ould shut 
down the school at a date earlier than the actual legal 
deadline* The Pine Point officials were urged to begin 
discussions with District 509^ Park Rapids, regarding 
consolidation. It is of importance to note that the 
Department of Education felt that this common school 
district of Pine Point was not providing quality education 
It appeared that the answer to the educational ills of 
this Indian community was to shut down existing educa- 
tional facilities and move the children to other loca- 
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tions — white pul:)lic schools — in order that they receive 

quality education.'* The instrument the state used \^as 

the increased tax levy, and this in a school district 

already noted for the l-'ck of taxable resources. All 

parties concerned realized the district' of Pine Point 

could not meet the mill levy "beinf^ proposed^ 

Later that month new impetus was added. At the 

First National Indian Education Conference held Kovem- 

"ber 20-22, 1969 in Iliiineapolis , Senator Walter 1\ Ilondale, 

in the keynote address, stated that: 

"There is little to be proud of about a system 
' in which 25 per cent of the teachers of Indian 
students admit they prefer not to teach Indians. 

"There is little to be proud of about a system 
which ignores the Indian half the time and demeans • 
him the rest." 

At this same conference the call was made for Indians 
to become involved in their ov/n destiny. The conclusions 
drawn were unanimous; Indian education is as bad as it 
can be, and even at its best, white dominated education 
insults and frustrates Indians; Indian control has never 
been tried in recent times; therefore, Indians should be 
given meaningful involvement and/or control over the 
education of their children. 

The proposed closing of the District 25 school in- 
volved a basic contradiction. On the one hand, considera- 
ble rhetorical energy had been devoted to the need for 
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involving Indian parents in the education of their chil- 
dren; on the other hand, the Indicin-controlled Pine Point 
School was be inn; forced into consolidation v/ith a non- 
Indian school system. The theory of Indian responsibility 
was r tradicted by the realities of school policies. 

it appeared that little if anything was go ins 
to be done by the state officials about the possible shut- 
down of the Pine -Point School, the community had to step 
up its proposed alternatives. On December 5^ 19o9^ ^ 
project overview, entitled, "An Experimental Community 
School", was submitted to the ?linnesota Indian Affairs 
Commission for their review and support. The presenta- 
tion was made by the Indian principal at a meeting held 
in the village of Pine Point. It v;as the fir^t docu- 
mented article to appear regarding the possible alterna- 
tives discussed by the Pine Point comraunity members * 
The Minnesota Indian Affairs Commission supported the 
proposal. 

On the final day of Congress, Senator Walter Mondale 
renewed his call for a prompt change in Indian educational 
systeDis to recognize the special needs of Indian students. 
He told of recent events at the Pine Point School in 
Ponsf ord : 

"Two teenage suicides and seven attempted suicides 
in the last ten months; 18 local Indian youths 
incarcerated in state correctional institutions; 
another 27 on probation; a high school dropout 
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rate of 78 per cent and an averafr,e daily atten-- 
dance rate of only 51 per cent. 

^^These statistics can be interpreted a number of 
ways, but of one thin^ I am convinced: The edu- 
cational- system must bear a ma;jor responsibility 
for these tragic situations. These statistics 
will not change until the educational system 
changes to recbf^nize the special needs of Indian 
students 

- nev/s release covering this Congressional matter 

(December, 1969) v/ent on to say that: 

"He" called attention to the recent Senate Indian 
Education Subcommittee report which pointed out 
v/ays in which the educational system^ should 
change* The report called for, amonn; other 
things, increased participation by Indians in 
the operation of schools attended by Indians 
and development of implementation of curriculum 
materials which recognized language and cul- 
tural differences*'^ 

With the support of Senator Mondale and the Indian 
Affairs Commission., the next move was to meet with the 
Department of Education officials to discuss in detail 
the legality of a possible demonstration. pro ject and 
ramifications of the legislative mandate (that of 1967 
regarding consolidation). It appeared to be a touchy 
matter because of the suggestions by Indian organizations 
and. tribes that Indians be given the opportunity to run 
their, own affairs. Again, the contradiction between a 
law and the desire of a group was readily apparent. The 
Director of the Indian Education Section of the State 
Department of Education decided it would be worth a try 
to explore the possibilities and draw up detailed plans 
and proposals. 
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The Minnesota Indian Education .Committee named an 
ad-hoc subcommittee to assist in the drav/inp; up of a 
proposal* V/hile' yet in rough draft, the proposal received 
support from Indian organizations throiighout the state 
(Minnesota Chippev/a Tribe, Minneapolis Urban Indian Fed- 
eration ^ American Indian Movement) and advanced rapidly. 
The plans for establishing a demonstration project in 
Indian education fox* the state of Minnesota v/ere set in 
order and a deadline for completion of the proposal 
v/as June 1, 1970. The action date for Minnesota Depart- 
ment' of Education was July 1^, 1970, and the proposed im- 
plementation date v/as September, 1970. 

There remained to be answered the questions of the 
law* research * funding* and detailed facets of tYie pro- 
ject. At this point, the major area to be put in order 
was detailing the project methods, features, and objectives 
so that a justifiable argument could be made for the px'o- 
ject. 

In late February, 1970, a thesis entitled '^Behavior- 
ally Engineered Elementary Schools" was presented. In the 
thesis, there were three fundamentals outlined: 

1) The premise of defined instructional objectives. 

2) Application of defensible laws of human behavior. 
5) Accountability of all involved persons for the 

contribution of their behavior to the learning 
of children. 

In addition, it was strongly suggested that the 
teachers must make a commitment to learn and apply the 
principles of immediate reinf oi^cement of behavior. 
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In raid-Ax)ril of 1970 a draft of the proposal, "An 
Experimental Community School: A Child Centered FroGram'*, 
was finished and cons idered the end product of several 
months research and developments . The basics of the px^o- 
posal were: 

A proT)osal to establish, in an olerjent:\ry school 
serving Indian children in a rural area of Minne- 
sota, a program of instruction that v/ill: 

1) Produce upgraded a.chieYoment in matho- 
matics ^ reading, and other standard 
curricular subjects 

2) Incorporate into the content of the 
curriculum the history, music, art, and 
traditions of Chippewa Indian people; 

5) Employ the defensible laws of human . 

behavior to guide children to behavior- 
ally stated instructional objectiveSc 

Throughout the month of May negotiations were held 
ueuween the school boards of Fine Point and Park Heipids^ 
and the Director of Indian Education to discuss the pos- 
sible merger of the two schools. In. order to comply with 
the state mandate of consolidation, the tentative solution 
offered by the Indian community was to become a part of 
the Park Rapids district but maintain Pine Point as an 
attendance unit of the district. There were many questions 
from both sides, mainly concerning funding and control* 
The Park Rapids board hesitated due to concern that they 
might have to spend some of their own money to operate 
the Pine Point School. On the other hand, the Pine Point 
board was concerned that the local people would have little 
to say about the school operations in the school they felt 
v/as theirs* The Director of Indian Educatxon assured the 
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Park K "ipids board that additional funds would be made 
available so that there would be no cost to the local 
taxpayer, contingent on the establishment of an advisory 
board from the local community from Pine Point* 

In early June, 1970, the two school boards met at' 
Pine Point to make a final decision. .pids 
school board resolved to ijiaintain the Pine Point School 
as an attendance- unit of District 509 and to maintain it 
as an Experimental Educational Unit, for a period of 
one year^ at which time the program v/ould be subject to 
reviev/» 

On .June 8, 1970^ the combined school boards of ;Tine 
Point and Park Rapids met with the State Board of Educa- 
tion and Ccnunissipner of Education, Howard Casmey# The 
State Board v/ent on record as endorsing the experimental 
project and resolved that it be carried on for a period 
of three years • 

On June 50, 1970, District 25 ceased to exist as a 
corporate body* The Pine Point School became the respon- 
sibility of the Park Rapids district on July 1, 1970 » 
being known as '^The Pine Point Experimental Community 
School." 

In the beginning of the program, it was hoped that 
the administration of the Pine Point School would be 
shared by the local Indian school board and the Park 
Rapids board. However, the Pine Point board was dissolved 
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end replaced v;ith an Indian Advisory Board. The adminis- 
tration lay totally with the Park Rapids School Board, 
\%ath the Indian Advisory Board having input in an advisory 
capacity only. The fact tJiat th<^ Pine ?o. :\t ^minuni .,; 
lost a considerable ajiiount oi' local autonomy is a clear 
example of a large school system dominating a local 
community. It should be noted that the Park Rapids 
School Board v/as never in favor of merging with the Pine 
Point School, for reasons unclear • 

S>e merger of the administrations was an unhappy one 
for most of the people involved. The eventual consequence 
v/ill indicate this cleaz^ly. 

After the program oegan there were indications that 
the dis^-.rict officials were going to operate from a T:)Osi- 
tion of indifference while posing as grantors of indepen- 
dence* One example of this indifference v;as an outgrowth 
of allegatiions made in a local nev/spaper that Fine Point 
was a center" for developing racial hatred. The article 
appeared November ;i2, 1970, in the ^'Becker County Record", 
entitled, "County Residents Request Stronger Law Enforce- 
ment. " Reference was m^de to the Pine Point School, 
stating that the theme of the school was to teach hate and 
racism. The staff of Pine Point drafted a letter request- 
ing the Park: Rapids Board of Education to meet and prepare 
a rebuttal to the allegations** The, request was made 
Novembor 17v 1-^^70 ^ The Board of Education read the request 
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January 19, 1971 * The matter was brought up to the Pine 
Point staff and community ix:i Harch, .1971* Sur-^ort — 
immediate sut; rt — could have reinforcf^d the staff and 
community* But the school board did not respond until 
it was too late and it did not matter 'any longer. 

The same attitudes were reflected in the reactions 
to proposals from Fine Point to provide some service to 
a group of over .twenty-five high school dropouts v;ho 
started spending their time at the Pine 'Point School* 
Eventually this group was told that v/e could not pro- 
vide resources to assist them> after having made several 
requests to the Superintendent and District 509 board. 
As a co\ip de grace , one of the district board members 
stated to the Pine Point principal, ^* Yqu certainly do bayg, 
a problem here e " This, from a board member whose schools 
were those these students had forsaken — some as long ago 
as five years. Yet^ he had the audacity to say that the 
problem was that of the Pine Point principal^ when reality 
testifies that this man and the staff of District 309 
were dismal failures. 

These incidents reflect the attitude of the school 
board of • District 309. It is assumed that they are pri- 
marily concerned about funds and fiscal responsibility, 
a difficult enough task. However, the Pine Point project 
is their responsibility as well and they should provide 
strong leadership for the program* For the first year 
they did not exercise their strengths. 
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The second year saw a change in le^idership of the 
position of Pine Point director. Apparently thinp:s went 
v/ell administratively, but the students, teachers, and 
community were not included in many activities o The 
pax^ents ' excitement at being involved deteriorated, and 
that of the staff as well. The new director made no 
substantial changes but rather attempted to maintain an 
existing pro^';ram, "which he did, v/ithout cx'^eating dis- 
cordance with the administration^. Evidently the Park 
Rapids officials were pleased by this, and complimented ■ 
him on being a fine administrator. The Indian comiriunity 
\iRS paying for the consequences, but as long as backs 
were being patted and no political dissension was evident 
auiong administrators, there v^as no necessity for concern 
for the consumers, in this case Indian students and 
p3J?ents» ./ ^ 

More reccixtly another example of the political 
powerlessness of the local Indian community was made 
manifest. The Indian Advisory Board Unanimously passed, 
a resolution creating a new position at the school. It 
was a part-time position v/hich an Indian vms to fill as 
a co«director of the programi with special responsibilitie 
spelled out. (It should be noted that another director 
had succeeded to that position, a non-Indian, selected 
over an Indian in the spring of 1972* ) 
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The Director and the Superintendent of District 309 
met and verified for the record that th'::'T;:j!:' vrould be no 
additional funds required for the position. The cost 
would be approximately ?^2,600. The Superintendent then 
met v/ith the Indian coitmiunitj'' and was told of their wishes 
and desire to have an Indian, the person who founded the 
program, as project co-director. He said he v;ould take 
this request back to his board for their consideration. 

This resolution of the India^n Advisory Board v/as 
unanimously rejected by the district board. There were 
two district meetings at which the issue was discussed. 
At the first of these two meetings, accoi^ding to the 
"Park Rapids Enterprise", the board first discussed 
another request— for school cooperation in an evangelism 
program sponsored by several local churches. .In response 
to a question about the legal raiaif ications of the request 
the Superintendent vms quoted as saying, "There are some 
laws you can ignore if nobody makes a fuss.'* Keep this 
in mind as this discussion proceeds. 

The district board then listened to representatives 
of the Indian Advisory Board, the Pine Point faculty, the 
community, and the director all speak in favor of the 
resolution. The issue was tabled. At that point the 
Indian representatives walked out of the meeting. A 
week later the issue was discussed further and the board 
voted to reject' the proposal* 
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The comparison of the evanEelisir. and Indian is.sues 
is instructive. In the first case, an issue of doubtful 
legality v/as favorably treated because the direction of 
the political bree zes was sensed • In the second case , 
a modest and financially sound request was rejected, 
because the board and superintendent felt it was not a 
politically wise move. 

At this point the reservation tribal council passed 
a resolution banning the district superintendent and the 
board members — prohibiting them from setting foot on 
Indian land, in which Pine Point is located. The tribal 
council also stated that any person from the district 
staff desiring, to come to Pine Point v/ould be allowed 
to d o so only if the council provided him with a pas?-* 

A final example of Park Rapids* attitudes involved 
a most recent action taken by the district school board 
to close down the Pine Point Experimental Community. School 
by June 50, 1973 • There are a number of facts and some 
interpretations of this move. First, the action was 
unilateral on the part of the district board. The 
Indian Advisory Board was not consulted or informed of 
it. The State Department of Education was not told of 
it; neither were the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the V/hite 
Earth tribal council, nor the Pine Point School director. 

Secondly, the district board took the action with 
no consideration of the fact that the State Board of 
Education had sanctioned a three-year operation, and the 
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program had not yet coiiip3.eted its third year* Additionally, 
there was no consideration of any evaluation of the school 
prograra. In fact, the action was taken the evening that 
a teajTx of evaluators * from the State Department of Educa- 
tion left for their 'office to begin writing a short evalua- 
tion which had been requested by the State Board of Educa- 
tiono The issues mentioned by the district board v^ere 
per' pupil costs and the inefficiency of the school building. 

Third, school official.?, have been quoted as saying 
that the "real reason" behind the action is to bring the 
question of local autonomy to a head. The board resolution 
does mention the desire of the Pine Point community to 
run its own school affairs and with the most patronising 
kind of noblesse oblige the district board announced its 
endorsement of the Pine Point community's wish. 

But signif icantly^ none of this was done in coopera- 
tion with Pine Point people • The issue was probably a 
matter of affront (Pine Point apparently embarrasses Park 
Rapids) and fear of the issue of school segregation* But 
these are just surmises. 

The- most recent development occurred April 3 and 4, 
1975. The State Board of Educ ation^ Commissioner of 
Education^ governor's representatives, and other poli- 
tically responsible persons attended a hearing on the 
closing of the Pine Point School. The seven members of 
the State Board and the Commissioner of Education for the 
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for the state v/ero visibly impressed by a four-hour 
meeting^ at which they hoard testiiaony from Indian r^cxrents, 
Indian teachers, and other supporters^ The Cor-imi.ssioner 
and State Board laeiabers later admitted that they had 
previously been supporting the Park Ilapids' intention 
of closing thj. r: Point School* 

After h ^'vr ig the testimony given*, the Coininissioner 
called for immediate negotiations in order that the Fine 
Point Advisory Board could aissurne full fiscan and educa- 
tional control. At this point negotiations have not 
been held, but a political and educational victory v/as 
won. 

It is doubtful that this could have come about if 
the local residents and community leaders did not have 
political know-how. 

An aspect of all this is that the political dimension 
of the experiences at Pine Point has become dominant* 
The very existence of a program, any program at all, was 
in some doubt* This doubt v/as not the result of any 
documented failure of the school to work tov^ard or meet 
objectives c It is not even the result of any stated 
dissatisfaction with the program* It is a set of com- 
, plicated political issues revolving around the question, 
" VJho is facing to have decision-making pov/er ? " 

It is critical that Indian people living in Indian 
communities have that pov/er. It i? critical because of 
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two very different pointa frou) very different sources • 
First, the self --determination drive is quite, real among 
tribal people. Thio is simply another way of saying that 
Indian people themselves v/ant control and responsihility 
for education and other affairs • Second, the dominant 
society v;ants some kind of settlement of Indian issues 
and v/ill become more demanding of this as time goes on* 
In other v/ords, there v;ill be more consideration of 
termination^ although that will probably not be the term 
used. There will be more interest in Indian self-suf- 
ficiency, at least on reservations. This is and will be 
especially true of the current administration in Washington^ 

In these terms, education, and other forms of com- 
munity development^ amount to a kind of race oeri^een 
self-sufficiency and the necessary conditions for self- 
sufficiency. Veil known are the disastrous results of 
termination without adequate preparation. 

Thus, education and Indian politics are inter-related 
in two obvious ways: l) control of education is an im- 
portant current issue in the politics within Indian com- 
munities and between those communities and the dominant 
society, and 2) strengthening of schools is an important 
part of preparing for self-suf f iciency. 



THE THIBi:; AS A POLITICAL EKTITY 



Many Indian cornmunitiei^ , iucludinE Pine Point, are 
faced with this is^me of segregation. The issvie lurks ■ 
in the motives of the district boards; it sornetiraes 
surfaces in the questions of state board members or 
politicians. The key point is this; states assuirie Indians 
are a "race" and have defined them as minorities. Yet, 
very few states and/or Indian tribes have soupt-t other 
solutions to the issue of integration of I?adian students • 

V/hile I do not pretend to offer the following state- 
ments as the answer, 1 v/ould consider it a start. As 
Indian educators, historians, politicians, or concerned 
Indians, it is incumbent upon us to provide leadei^ship 
regarding segregation and integrationc 

More importantly we must recognize tri bes are 
political entities, not merel y racial grou ps* This v/ill 
be the central point in my argument in this section. 

The direction and development of the national Indian 
education policy is inextricably related to overall federal 
Indian policy* The civilization policy designed to bring 
about assimilation of Indians into white society has not 
succeeded, at least so far. Through the treaties and 
because Indians were not citizens, there developed a 
special relationship between Indians and the federal . 
government, w^hich, according to Chief Justice John Marshall, 
"resembles that -of a ward to his guardian".^ The treaties, 

"^ Cherokee Is^ati on v. Georp;ia , United States 1, 1851. 
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the judicially evolved theory of guardianship, and the 
constitutional directive of .Article I, Section 8, to 
rei-ulate coamorce with Indian tribes, provided the sources 
of power for the Congress over the years to pass a re-icj 
of laws for the special benefit of Indians and esta".. .sber. 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to carry out those profrr; .-n:: ,, 

During the Eisenhower adaiuistration, both the execu- 
tive and le-iElative branches of government soup:ht to 
"terminate" the special relationship between Indians and 
the federal government, and to pronote the full integra- 
tion of Indians into the mainstream of society. 

Termination, as Indian tribes know it, is the most 
• threatening word to Indian country. This fear is per- 
vasive and cannot be ignored by anyone atteiriDtme: to 
understand conteiEporary issues. 

In education, foras of termination are being carried 
out by consolidating Indian schools with white public 
schools. The 1957 consolidation law for the state of 
Minnesota could be a serious legal question in that it 
forced several all-Indian schools to integrate. This 
is contradictory to stoppage of the all-out drive for 
termination. This ended (unofficially, for termination 
still remains as a law) on September 18, 1958, when 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton announced that no 
tribe would be terminated without its consent. 
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Yet, if one interprets the consolidation lav; of 
1967^ he may see a distinct form of termination* 

A moie recent concern which tribal, state, and 
federal covarmaents must con^:ider, is the issue of Indian 
schools c-nd the constitution, in particular as it relates 
to the 1^5^ Supreme Court 3rov;n Vc B o-i rd o f Tilciucation 
decision. The unique status of Indians, treaties, creation 
of reserv-tions the notion of a gencrali^^zed v/ardship or 
trust responsibility, must all be kept in mind as well, 
as they are all interrelated and there seems to be no 
distinct definitions or ansv/ers to them. 

In the Brown decision, the Supreme Court, constru- 
ing the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth /^end- 
ment, declared that '^separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal," and deprive Negro children of equal 
educational opportunities. 

It does not follow, however, that general equal pro- 
tection and due process standsirds apply across the board 
to Indians without modification. Several hundred years 
of history and substantial body of lav/ (5:000 sta'butes, 
2^000 regulations, 389 treaties, 2,000 federal court 
decisions, and 500 opinions of the Attorney General) 
have defined the unique status of Indians and Indian tribes 
in this society^ The Constitution, the judicially evolved 
theory of guardianship, and the inherent power of the 
federal government derived from its ownership of the lands 
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wbich Indiciii tribes occupy arc the pz-'inciple sources of 
Ir ..• whi.:h differentiate Indian.^ from all other groups. 

T:..: Constitution empower^ the Congress "to regulate 
c :.nierc with Indian Tribes'^ and it grants to the Presi- 
C' ;:t, \ot;h the advice and consent of the Senate > the 
r^; ^er '^"t'j make treaties^'. And v;hile the Comraerce and 
LT- rjty c::lauses have .been the most important constitutional 

. .I'ces of federal pov;ei* over Indians, the war pov^er, 
the povr:r to control property of the United Stotes^ and 
to admit nev/ states, have also been significant. 

The enactment of the TrB.de Act in 1790 enabled 
Congress to use its constitutional powers to pass lav;s 
which affect Indian tribes and tribal members. Congress 
has regulated the right of Indian tribes to enter con- 
tracts^ author i2;ed Indian tribes to supervise the employ- 
ment of federal employees assigned to them, and prescribed 
procedures for the formal organization of Indian tribal 
goverrurient. These statutes refer to particular groups 
defined in political or geographical terms. 

In the case of Worcester v. Georgi a, Chief Justice 
Marshall, in holding that the State of Georgia could 
not regulate the internal affairs of the Cherokee Nation, 
gave the following description of the status of Indians: 

"The Indian nations had always been considered 

as distinct, independent political communities* 

The very term ^nation' so generally applied to 

them, means *a people distinct from others'. 

The Constitution, by declaring treaties already 

made, as v;ell as those to be made, to be the 

supreme law of the lanil, admits their rank 

among those powers who are capable of making treaties* 
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"The Cherokee Nation, is a distinct com- 

munity occupyinr? its ov/n torritory^ v;ith 
boundaries accurately do. ^-tribod, in which the 
lav/s of Geor[:':ia cirn have i)0 force...." ^4- 

In 1958^ the Supreme Court in V/illi^ins Ve lee 
held that /irizona state courts had no jurisdiction over 
a dispute between an Anglo and an Indian arising on 
the Navajo reservation, because the exercise of state 
Jurisdiction would impinge on "the right of reservation 
Indians to make their own laws and bo ruled by then'\-^ 
The Court relied heavily on Wor cester v. Geo r^ria, and 
observed that despite some modification over the years, 
"the basic policy of V/orcester has remained". 

The decisions in V/orcester and Wi lliams reflect 
congressional policy in the exercise of its Commerce 
Power to recognise and promote Indian tribal B.utonoray. 
The V/heeler-Howard Act of 1934, vested tribal government 
v/ith the power "to prevent the sale, disposition, lease, 
or encumbrance of tribal lands, interests in lands, or 
other tribal assets v/itho ut the consent of the tribe ". 

More recently, the principle of Indian tribal auto- 
nomy received explicit Congressional endorsement in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 1968. The Indian provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1958 make tribal consent a 
conditional precedent to the assumption of state criminal 
or civil ourisdiction* The Act, moreover, gives express 



Worcester v. Georpda , 195 31 United States 15, 1852o 
^ William.s v. Lee , 358 United States 21?, 1958* 
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recog^nition to tribal ordinances and custoi^s. 

The treaty povior in Article II provides a second 
Constitutional basis for the federal govern-aent ' 3 dealing 
v.ath Indian tribes. That the government dealt v/ith Indian 
tribes by treaties underscores the fact that Indian tribes 
had historically ^. and still today largely maintain, a 
separate existence apart from society, Most treaties 
continued this separation by settinf^ aside desii^^natod 
territory to be inhabited and controlled by particular 
Indian tribes. This separatism is supported today by a 
host of federal programs designed to improve the quality 
of life in Indian reservation communities. 

In the exercise of its constitutional and other 
powers over Indians, Congress has enacted a comprehensive 
body of statutes v/hich affects almost every aspect of a 
reservation Indian's life, including education, health, 
civil liberties, welfare, transfers of land, validity of 
contracts, testamentary dispositions, and expenditures of 
tribal funds* 

The constitutional propriety. of schools for Indians 
presents an entirely different issue from those decided 
on the principle that school segregation is unequal, 
because Indian schools are a direct result of the govern- 
ment.^s policy of treating Indian tribes as distinct , 
independent political communities . Through the exercise 
of the constitutional 'pov/er to make treaties, wage war, 
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and regulate coiiLVierce with Indian tribes, the federal 

govern.nent has set aside geographically and politic?Tlly 

separate areas to he occupied by Indians, Federo.l policy 

has been primarily directed to v;ard support and protection 

of the integrity of tribal self-governinent on reservations. 

In the 19S2 'Tennessee reapportioni^iont case^, the Court 

reviev/ed the "political question" doctrine and classified 

cases involAring the statics of Indian tribes as ones v/hich 

the courts treat as "political". The Court stated:. 

"Prominent on the surface of any case held to involve 
a political question is found a textual ly demon g tr-r-vble 
CO rj s t i t u t i o n a 1 com ni i t m e n t of the issue to a coo3Xiina):9 
political dcpart:iien'U. " 7 

The constitutional cojih^itment to the Congress of the 
pov;er to regulate commerce with Indian tribes is textually 
demonstrable.^ Iliat the establishment and operation of 
schools is a "regulation of commerce" v/ithin the meaning 
of the Constitution seems clear if the schools are viev/ed 
as designed to train persono to take part in interstate 
commerce; if the schools are viev/ed as founded pursuant 
to treaties which regulate commerce; or if the establish- 
ment of schools themselves is found to stimulate and 
affect oommerc.^ 

Clearly, Indian schools result from the geographic 
and. political separation of Indian nations and are not 
designed to promote racial segregation^ 

0 

^ Baker v.' Carr , 569 U. S. 185, 1952 

'^369 U. S. at 217 
Pi 

Constitution, Article I, Section 8, cl,. 5 

ERIC ^Compare, Katzenba c h v. licClunf^ , 579 U. S., 1964; 

a™- Heart of Atlanta Motel v. U. kS. , 579 U. 3. 241, 1964. 
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Indian schools are not segrefi^'ated de__Qure, except 
to the extent that the creation of Indic.ii roncrvations 
and continued recognition ojV tribal society constitutes 
segregation. No one could seriously ar^^ue that the 
Constitution requires the destruction of tribal society. 

The states are confronted by the historical fact 
that the federal goverrjuent has created or recognized 
Indian reservations, v/here iTiany member:? of a sin[;.:le 
political and racial g^oup can and do reside. The con- 
stitutions of nost states contain specific disclaimers 
to jurisdiction and control over lands lying v/ithin the 
boundaries of the reservations. The creation and main- 
tenance of Indian reservations may not fairly be denomin- 
ated "state action'' within the meaning of the fourteenth 
^'unendment. There v/ere federal policy considerations 
Vs'hich led to the creation of Indian reservations, and 
federal policy today calls for their continuance. 

. President Nixon^ in his message to Congress on Indian 
policy, spoke directly to the low quality of Indian educa-- 
tion v/hich he called "one of the saddest aspects of 
Indian life". The President declared: 

"By channelling funds to Indian tribes and com- 
munities would give Indians the ability to help 
'shape the schools which their children attend and 
in some instances, to set up new school systems 
of their ovm . " 

In 1972, then^ the federal government, on the basis 
of experience, rejects the policy of forced termination, 
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reaf firms its ''special relationship" to Indian tribes, 
and encourare.s reserve; tion Indians to toko rrreater control 
of the schools their children attend, including; the estab- 
lishment of new public school systeias* 

Hecent Supreme Court decisions ( Vripht City of 
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entities , the reservations could meet the court's prere- 
quisites . 

Under the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
Indian schools can meet a constit"^jticnal challenge on 
the grounds of (l) plenary pov/er of Congress over Indian 
affairs, (2) specific tre-aty agreements, (5) guardianship, 
and i^) reg"alation of commerce. 

The federal government can establish a.nd maintain 
segregated schools for Indians and it can support Indian 
community-controlled schools consistent v/ith contemporary 
constitutional standards. A state may deliberately create 
a racially-imbalanced school district at the request of 
Indians in order to achieve valid educational objectives. 
Clearly, the movement for Indian control of Indian educa- 
tion can live, comfortably with othe United. States 
Constitution* 



RiiCOai^ITIOJ OF POLITICS IN ALT£J?:iATIVE SCHOOLS 

In a demonstration school there cire at le.ist tv/o 
things to be demonstrated: 

1) Reforming the educational practices, that is, 
doing thinjjs differently for educational 
reasons ^ 

2) jReforiaing the power system so that innoA^ative 
school prop:ran]s have a chance to operate, 

t h at is politi cal •:?;urvivol . 

The first, educational reforni, v;hcre most of the 
experience and interest of school people live. People 
who think at all about education tend to think first 
of v;hat they want schools to be. Often, they go ahead 
as if the problem were a matter of getting together a 
set of promising: ideas about schools. Such thinking 
ignores the problem of having the resources — financial, 
organizational politics— to start and develop a program 
of educational ideas. 

School people, especially those v;ith ideals about 
education are often -politically naive. This is not 
meant as a put-down — it is meant as a statement of fact# 
The ordinary experience of persons with well-formulated 
ideas about education does not include experience in 
getting, holding, and building political power. 

Persons in the position of school political power — 
school superintendents and school board members, for 
instance — are often educationally naive. They tend to 
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budgets, They are merely advisory boards. In morxy cases 
they are appointed by the district superintendent or 
board, not elected by Indian people, 

A board cannot have any real pov.'er to affect a pro- 
gram if it does not have fiscal authority. A board 
cannot reT)resent a coinraunity if the ccrrjiiunity does not 
participate in the selection of the board. Getting these 
things to happen is political action. 

In suiTuiiary, I believe that oohool political issues 
conparable to these occur in other- Indian communj.ties . 
To that extent I'm willing to offer the follov;ing general- 
izations about what organizers of demonstration programs 
should be prepared to face and to do. 

1) Recognize that demonstration programs demonstrate 
both educational reforr/is and refers: of the power system 
v;hich is necessary to start and build a program, 

2) Secognize that many people with ideas about 
education are politically naive and sometimes dov/nright 
hostile to political action. The ordinary training and 
much of the early experience of educators does nothing 
to help with the political issues' — at least their 
training and experience is no better suited to it than 
that of others, 

5) Recognize that many politicians are not suited 
to thinking very deeply about educational issues. Most 
politicians are necessarily concerned with getting and 



holdlnp; power to do thinrs. But they need good, resources 
to assist tlvjn in decidinc v/hat tc do v;ith their rower. 

The v;orst kind of situation v;hich can develop is 
v/hen the school people think that the politici^-~^ns ore 
hopelessly corrupt and the politicianG think the school 
people c7 r e h o p e 1 e n 1 y i d e a 1 i s t i c ► T his is j) u s t a n o t h e r 
foria of the divide and conquer technique which Vvorks 
again.st Indian cominunities so often, 

4) Leadership is needed in both education and 
political action* G-etting the leadership together for 
both realms may mean having one person or group emerge 
to lead on both fronts. Or it may mean coordinating the 
special talents of more than one person or organization. 
In the second case, someone cr some group will have to 
take the responsibility for getting things coordinated 
anj^'/ay. 

Having just one person v/ho is both educationally and 
politically aware is unusual, I thinko The interests are 
in some ways incompatible. But sometimes such people can 
be found or do emerge. If they do, great news for the 
project. 

5) Regardless of the leadership source there is 
going to have to be a wide range of talent to make a. 
demonstration program work v;ell» Roughly, there needs 
to be both educational and political talent. And v/ithin 
both of those areas there will have to be another wide 
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ranfre of slcill and interest: from idea-producers through 
public relations specialists to clerical experts, 

6) CoLirriUriication is a requirerricnt in any l:ind of 
institution but particularly critical for now progrcjms* 
At least four line:^ of comniunication vvill have to be in 
good shape: the political action and school people v;ill 
need good conmunication V/'-ithin their ov/n staffs, these 
two groups v'ill need communication v:ith each other, both 
v;ill need c;ood ccmrAinication v;ith the co:ninunity, and 
both v/ill need good lines to agencies and persons outside 
the community • 

7) Cooperative attitudes v;ill have to be encouraged 
and maintained. Educational thinking vrithou.t political 
action can degenerate into a romantic ego trip: poll tic?^! 
action v^ithout goals (such as education reform) can 
degenerate into a pov/er ego trip. 



